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THKOUGn  DETTEK  r/lY 

n  LOOK  /IT  THE   UT^H   SYSTEPl 


:ix 


^V^\'  GOCHAVOrR 

On  jobs  such  as  rhc  Print  siir.-p,  S  i  );n 
'i')p,  t'pholstery  shop,  Miichine  shop  an^^    in 
r,\'t<,\.    Industeries  shops  the  regu'ar  v>a;4es 
were  around  .90^  an  hour,  until  thev  he- 
j,i\n   working  on  contract  jobs  by  orders  from 
'  iie  outside. .  .t  hen  they  were  paid  regular 
minimum  wages  for  the  duration  of  the  job. 
Only  prisoners  who  wiiked  on  the  Contract 
.i)bs  got  this  pay.  It  took  a  few  months  to 
.;et  started  and  on  its  way  to  f)rner  ar'-as. 
''lis  innovating  system,  operating  under 
tue  control  of  William  V.  Millken,  Tllrr-c- 
tor.  Division  ot  'lorref  l  ic^ns,  has  rerli-i;,'y 
changed  the  attiiudes,  practices  and  habits 
of  large  numbers  of  poopi.e.  Officiais,  nr;- 
soriers  and  taxpayers  alike  are  enjoying 
liie  benefits.  It  seems  rhar  even  tht'  pec;p!e 
at  tlie  p:jSi->'  w'.'.i  .M >  in  charge  of  handling 
these  fundamental  correctional  changes  in 
proced'ires  arc  sometimes  seen  to  be  holdint^ 
their  breath.  Almost  refusing  to  believe 
t':iey  have  actual  Iv  made  such  a  proiound 
Dver.il  1  beneficial  change.  Tt  seemed  that 
all  of  a  sudden,  people  invloved  in  those 
( 'langes  were  heigmning  to  realise,  what 
to  many  of  them  were  "un-expected"  benefits 
such  as:  1.  N'o  riois,  or  even  threats  of 
riots.  2.  Vo  convicts  preying  on  weaker 
inmates.  3.  Hardly  any  bad  fights,  cuttings 


or  -.tabbings.  4.  Rvon  the  ancionl  sex  pr  - 
blex  had  abated. 

When  the  prisoners  began  demonstrating 
a  real  sense  of  responsibility,  the  staff 
vf.To  amazed,  it's  all  sim[ile  enough,  when 
a  man  is  payed  what  he  himself  knov>rs  to  be 
right.  He  is  no  longer  apt  lo  do  something 
foolish  thai,  will  jeopardize  his  job  and 
pay.  No  moii'  of  the,  "there's  nothing  else 
to  do,"  attitude.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was 
no  Irpger  an  overly  dangerous  enviroment, 
no  thirk  atmosphere  of  hatred.  '\vcn  the 
"k  10V.  it  all"  prison  officials  were  In  a 
state  of  shock,  they  knew  it  co\iidn't  work. 
They  nad  lo  be  shown,  "they  couldn't  be 
told"...  Tfiev  learned  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  skin  a  cat,  just  because  Medie- 
val "specialists"  had  been  skinning  cats 
in  an  "Acceptable"  manner  the  the  past 
200  years  doesn't  mean  thores  nr-t  a  better 
way.. Its  very  apparent  that  the  pay  a  Man 
IS  j.Mvnn  iias  a  tremendous  effect  on  not  o- 
nly  the  ([tiality  of  his  work,  but  also  his 
self  dignity.  When  a  Man  is  actually  given 
some  hope,  genuine  hopp,  something  to 
strive  for; 

His  natural  proclivitv  induces  an  honest 
effort  to  try  to  survive,  think  construct- 
ively, stay  out  of  trouble  "caused  mainly 
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LETTEK  TO  THE  EDITOR 


We  the  inmates  on  the  Close  '.'nit  side 
at  M.S. P.  are  concerned  about  the  rehabil- 
itation programs  here  at  M.S. P. 

There  has  been  little,  indeed,  almost 
no  voice  concerning  this  matter,  yet  it 
effects  all  the  people  who  get  out  of  pri- 
son to  find  themselves  coming  back  in  the 
future.  We  know  that  a  big  percent  of  the 
people  that  get  out  do  not  know  any  more 
'i"i  when  they  came  in  several  years  ago. 
iess  you  think  a  better  vocabulary  or 
nath  skills)  is  good  enough  to  keep  a 
f-^-son  out  upon  being  release,  sure  it  is 
good  to  have  learned  more  in  these  sub- 
jects but  if  the  person  doesn't  have  a 
job  skill  (which  alot  of  people  don't) 
than  it  is  apparent  what  the  person 
might  have  to  relate  to  again  (crime). 

As  the  situation  is  now  on  the  "close 
unit"  side,  we  can  go  to  regular  school 
^and  for  those  with  a  alcohol  problem  can 
"o  to  a  group  named  A.D.S.P.  or  for  an 
aggressive  person  there's  the  aggressive 
class  that  helps  the  person,  and  there's  a 
few  more  groups  for  individuals  with  other 
problems,  but  how  much  good  is  this  little 
bit  of  rehabilatation  gonna  do  a  person 
when  the  main  problem  for  a  big  %  of  the 
inmates  is  they  don't  have  a  bit  of  job 
skills.  With  no  job  or  no  chance  of  gett- 
ing one,  there's  only  one  thing  to  relate 
to  and  here  again  it  is  crime,  (forgery, 
theft,  burglary,  and  as  far  as  robbery) 
these  are  our  only  alternatives  in  order 
to  get  by  and  to  feed  our  family's  that 
shouldn't  have  to  go  hungary. 

For  the  few  of  us  that  have  a  G.F.D. 
from  school  on  the  streets  or  from  a  pre- 
vious conviction  how  much  good  are  they 
-..hen  the  employers  doesn't  have  lime  to 
oach  the  employee  the  job  he's  applying 
-r.  Here  again  we  don't  have  the  skills 
obtain  a  job,  but  we  still  have  to  eat 
f-  everyone  who  lives.  So  we  are  led  to 
pling  which  in  turn  leads  us  to  M.S. P. 
ro  upon  being  released  we  still  aren't 
nna  have  no  job  skill  which  again  will 
ad  us  right  back  to  prison  time  after 
ime.  Most  of  us  want  to  get  out  and  never 
teturn  to  prison.  That's  why  we  would  like 
to  ask  you  to  take  in  to  serious  consider- 
ation of  building  us  a  vocational  school 
that  would  benefit  us  all. 

Mile  City  school  for  boys  has  got  a 
goo-.i  variety  of  vocational  training  that 
teaches  good,  but  at  that  young  of  an  age, 
the  boys  really  aren't  taking  the  training 
very  serious. 


aro  men 


Where- in  wo  here  at  "I.S. 
that  wd^t  ♦;;  learn  anci  uou ! .:  t.iia-  v.,—;,- 
icnal  LruiriiTg  serious  enough  to  b-.'nefit 
us  upon  being  released  t  rom  prisor. .  V.'e 
also  understand  that  vocational  school  in 
some  way;'  wr.uld  he  a  risk  in  security  (ic) 
knifes  being  made,  but  if  a  vocational 
school   ouhi  be  considered  there  is  pre- 
cautions that  would  he  next  to  impossible 
to  smuggle  knife  out  of  ttio  vocatitjnal 
building. 

We  are  all  aware  of  tiie  situr:t  ion  of 
prison  over-crowding  arii  (if  the  m.onev  be- 
ing spent  for  now  housing  units  to  hold 
the  prisoners.  Rut  why  hasn't  anything 
been  done  to  see  why  more  and  more  second 
offenders  are  returning  to  prison  at  a 
growing  rata,  it  is  obvious  most  of  those 
returning  to  prison  lias  related  to  crime 
again,  mainly  because  they  couldn't  get  a 
job,  but  why,  why  couldn't  they  get  a  job, 
again  they  haven't  had  a  chance  to  learn  a 
job  skill.  What  is  the  sence  of  just  putt- 
ing him  back  in  prison,  (knowing  he  still 
won't  learn  a  skill).  To  let  him  back  out 
a  few  years  later  just  knowing  he  hasn't 
yet  advanced  his  job  skills  one  bit. 
There  again  we  already  see  him  coming 
back  in  the  future,  but  lets  say  that  thi; 
same  person  has  spent  15  to  18  months  of 
those  few  years,  he  was  back  going  to  voc- 
ational school  to  be  a  certified  welder, 
mechanic,  or  anyone  of  the  few  trades  that 
could  be  available,  fie  would  at  least  have 
a  50/50  chance  of  comploteing  in  the  comp- 
etition on  the  job  market. 

We  know  we  are  here  for  punishment, 
but  for  those  with  property  crimes  as  we 
have  already  stated,  f.^r  ilot  of  us  it's 
due  to  a  lack  of  job  skills,  and  to  he  put. 
in  here  for  punishment  is  still  not  teach- 
ing us  a  job  skill.  V.'hat  it  all  boils  down 
to  i s  the  unfortunate  ones  with  no  job 
skills  is  gonna  get  punished  again  and 
again  for  all  their  lives. 

We  all  see  the  future  of  more  and 
more  multi-million  dollar  priso  is  being 
built  because  more  and  more  people  are 
getting  sent  tf)  orison,  and  the  more  that 
come  means  the  rate  on  second  offenders 
will  rise  even  higher,  '.'e  the  inmates 
would  just  like  to  as!  to  be  given  t!ie 
opportunity  to  ta!:e  something  out  into  t:M 
society  that  will  be  to  our  advantage. 

Thanks;  Sincerely  James  'lon^ales  ^24097 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY 


LAW  CLERK  PROGRAM  IS  UNDERWAY 


RY  K.  MURPHY 


RV  K.  MURPHY 

On  the  13th  oC  March,  the  |)rison  in- 
stituted a  law  clork  program  t(j  assist  the 
population  in  matters  dealing  with  access 
to  the  courts. 

Three  inmates  were  chosen  from  both 
high  X  low  security  sides  and  are  now 
going  through  an  8  week  training  seminar 
being  conducted  by  the  Montana  Defender 
Project.  The  training  classes  teach  a  var- 
iety of  topics  dealing  with  such  matters 
as  post-conviction  relief.  Criminal  Law, 
Parole  issues,  how  to  do  le;i,al  research, 
etc..  Tn  all  the  classes  consist  of  13  ho- 
urs of  training. 

The  basic  function  of  the  program  is 
for  the  law  clerks  to  show  disadvantaged 
inmates  how  to  prepare  forms  for  Post-Con- 
viction relief  and  Habeas  Corpus  and  answ- 
er questions  and  give  proper  legal  advice. 
There  are  many  other  areas  that  are  dealt 
with  as  well  so  if  anyone  would  like  spec- 
ific information  T  suggest  you  direct  your 
inquiries  to  the  clerks  in  the  high  F-t   low 
security  libraries. 

As  time  passes  we  hope  the  various 
state  attorneys  and  judges  will  recognize 
this  program  and  work  in  harmony  to  resol- 
ve issues  which  will  be  addressed  by  cler- 
ks involved  in  this  program,  've  also  hope 
to  resolve  as  many  conflicts  on  the  insti- 
tutional level  as  we  we  can  so  we  request, 
Ir.  Risley,  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  South  ack- 
nowledge our  existence  and  cloak  us  with 
some  degree  of  credibilitv. 
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Yesterday  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ed on  .ui  important  death  penally  case  whi- 
ch most  likely  will  force  the  U.S.  Congre- 
ss to  act  on  this  issue.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  high  court  with  all  its  Reagan  y. 
Nixon  appointees  has  a  west  of  the  pecos 
ideal oE;y  similar  to  that  of  Judge  Roy  Berm. 

My  own  perspective  is  that  if  you  put 
a  blind  fold  over  social  revenge  thi-n  you 
will  look  at  the  death  penalty  with  an  op- 
en mind.  You  will  see  that  you  are  killing 
someone  for  killing  someone  which  is  doing 
to  someone  what  you  are  cotidemming  him  f- 
or.  This  is  not  civilized  behavior  but  vi- 
ndictive reaction  which  is  instinctive.  As 
civilization  advances  moral  idealism  will 
evolve  to  a  point  where  justice  will  outl- 
aw the  death  penalty.  Tt  is  not  a  detcrent, 
or  an  example.  It  is  only  a  vehicle  of  so- 
cial revenge  which  is  incorperated  by  und- 
ercivilized  society.  When  intellect  progr- 
esses to  a  level  beyond  the  "eye  for  an 
eye"  philosphy  then  we  will  look  back 
at  the  death  penalty  and  say  it  was  wrong. 
To  those  that  await  such  a  fate  empathy 
is  not  possible.  I  ca;  only  say: 

The  idealogical  wizards  of  oppression 
continue  to  reincarnate  the  rehortoric  of 
the  right; 

So  we  stare  through  a  maze  of  manipulation 
to  ponder  a  puzzled  plight; 
And  time  is  more  torture  in  a  cynical  wor- 
ld where  tlioughts  of  illusion  trespass  th- 
rough your  mind; 

And  escapes  from  frustration  desolving  fr- 
om your  body  into  the  end  of  time 
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FOOD  SERVICE 


At  the  core  o'  t'l 


octting  the  chow  re 
line,  at  the  co'V 


1(1 


1  •  '  .-   c 


■  operation  - 
for  the  servin;: 


■»•*  right,  Staff  man 


IT), 


.'agner,  Jac! 


station, 
^ruiinei" 

Keller, 


left  to 
'>'nnis 


P'  Sullivan  and  parti.il  !  v  hidden  staff 
man  Cd  Clarke  (F.S.S.'  T). 


'n  integral  part  of  the  chow-hall 
ion;  George  V.'ells,  left,  and  Ph- 
•  ■.;  wrap  silverware  in  napkins  for 
tlie  population  and  staff. 


Guiding  hand  for  the  hakery  depa- 
rtment is  staff  man  John  Jones  CF.S.- 
S,  II).  Shown  'lere  in  his  office.  Del- 
icious baked  goods  are  a  star  attract- 
ion of  the  Food  Service. 
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RKHABILITATIOX  1 'iKCJlJi,!!  HEniM    VA\ 
A  LOOK  AT  THE  CTAH  SYSTEM 


by  boredom,"  to  set  goals  for  himself. 

Standards  that  will  help  to  increase 
his  respect  of  himself,  and  iherelorc  help 
to  keep  him  out  ome   released  from  prison. 
If  we  choose  to  deal  with  reality  rather 
than  some  phony  fallacy  preferred  by  nega- 
tive people,  we  come  to  realize  that  we 
are  dealing  with  "people"  in  the  !:tate 
prison,  not  cattle  or  sheep. 

American  citizens  who  have  inalien- 
able Constitutional  rights.  People  in 
this  prison  may  have  slipped  oft  the  train, 
but  we've  had  nothing  to  hold  on  to.  You 
can  he . p  us  just  as  easily  as  you  can  cru- 
Ish  us  ^ith  barbaric  -  penal  practices,  th- 
|o5C  w'  o  have  made  a  study  of  the  usual 
jState  prison  can't  help  seeing  that! 

Even  though  -eform  and  rehabilitation 
lis  the  reality,  there  is  a  festering  con- 
jdition  that  breeds  hostility  that  constan- 
tly threatens  to  upset  any  system  that 
depends  on  the  rule  of  continuous  force 
and  fear.  The  typical  state  prison  re  lea s- 
les  men  in  far  worse  condition  than  they 
were  in  when  they  first  Entered  prison. 
Much  more  than  half  I  would  safty  say. 

To  begin  the  new  pay  scale  operation 
in  progress  includes  a  lot  more  Courage 
than  Most  Montana  Politicians  or  bureau- 
crats are  able  to  demonstrate,  as  their 
past  records  show,  making  changes  involvi- 
ng the  st-ite  prison  seems  to  be  a  touchy 
subject. 

When  this  system  began  in  Utah,  the 
Board  of  pardons  had  its  doubts,  however 
during  the  first  year  of  this  new  prisoner 
-  pay  operation,  the  board  (with  permissi- 
on and  approval  from  the  Governor)  releas- 
ed around  270  men  on  "Early  releases".  It 
[costs  the  Utah  taxpayer  almost  "Six  Milli- 
on dollars"  to  keep  270  men  in  prison  for 
one  year. 

Montana  has  what  is  known  as  House 
Bill  5U(i,   which  grants  our  parole  board 
fmembers  to  release  some  one  up  to  120 
jdays  "Early".  As  of  yet  no  one  has  been 
[released  pursuant  to  house  bill  545.  It 
would  appear  Lhat  Utah  correctional  peo- 
ple invested  an  estimated  $200,000.,  in 
"Extra  Wages"  and  within  ghe  first  year 
showed  a  savings  (to  the  taxpayers)!  of 
55,800,000.,  in  cash.  So  how  about  it 
Taxpayer?  If  your  not  interested  in  help- 
ing us,  how  about  helping  yourselves? 
Lets  catch-up  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
its  time  for  the  fossils  to  oack-up  and 


make  room  for  modernization. 

Someone  has  to  sLart  the  ball  rollin- 
g,  too  many  people  have  the  impression  "S- 
omeone  else  will  do  it  they  don't  need  me" 
or  "1  don't  want  to  get  involved." 

U'e  "DO"  need  "YOU".  We  need  everyone 
who  pays  taxes  in  Montana  to  write  the 
(iovernor,  or  a  senator.  The  only  way  to 
make  a  change,  is  to  take  the  first  stop, 
it  may  save  you  a  few  Million. 
V/ith  compliments  to  Leroy  Nash. 
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EDITORIAL 

(The  follov-;ing  pice  appeared  in  the  Dec- 
ember 15th  (1986)  issue  of  the  Seattle 
Times.  V.'e  ran  it  earlier  in  the  Siberian 
Flyer  but  think  il  Is  worthy  of  a  re-print 
in  the  Express) 

NOT  ALL  PRISONERS  ARE  LIKE  TED  BUXDY 

Once  again  Ted  Bundy  makes  the  news. 
His  manipulations  of  the  legal  system  and 
the  nature  of  the  crimes  he-  has  committed 
strike  and  understandably  emotional  resp- 
onse in  much  of  the  public  at  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name. 

But  let  us  remember  that  Ted  Bundy  is 
no  more  representative  of  the  population  of 
our  prisons  than  he  is  of  society  as  a  wh- 
ole. There  are  many  men  and  women  within 
our  prisons  who,  during  their  tine  there, 
have  turned  their  lives  around.  V.'hile  they 
may  not  as  yet  be  productive  citizens  of 
society  as  a  whole,  they  are  nevertheless 
productive  within  the  prisons,  educating 
themselves,  learning  trades,  worlcing,  and 
coming  to  deal  with  the  behavior  that  led 
them,  to  prison. 

Many  of  these  men  and  women  will 
eventually  go  before  a  parole  board  and 
face  re-entry  into  society.  As  wc  are 
speaking  out  strongly  against  the  Ted  Bun- 
dy's  and  Charles  Campbells  let  us  also 
remember  to  speak  for  the  many  others  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  themselves  and 
again  be  productive  members  of  our  socie- 
ty. 

As  these  men  and  women,  making  a  sin- 
cere effort,  go  before  a  parole  board  let 
us  be  sure  that  we  do  not  penalize  them 
because  of  the  behavior  of  a  few  who  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  media  and 
therefore  the  attention  of  the  public. 
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THIK  UIAY  OUT 
PAROLE 


RY  BILL  LETNINGER 


This  is  the  final  article  in  the  "th- 
is v/ny  out"  series.  We  have  discussed  eve- 
rything from  discharge,  group  therapy  ses- 
sions, and  good-time  to  pre-release  cente- 
rs. Now  we  take  up  the  most  common  method 
of  leaving  the  premises  of  Montana  State 
Prison  -  on  parole. 

To  get  some  clarification  we  fired 
some  questions  at  John  (Jack)  Lynch,  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pardons. 
His  answers  are  listed  below. 

Quite  naturally  our  lead-off  question 
was  when  does  an  inmate  become  eligible 
for  parole  consideration: 
al  Dangerous,  one-half  of  sentence,  less 
good  time. 

b]  Nondangerous,  one-fourth  of  sentence, 
less  good  time. 

c]  On  any  time  sentence,  eligible  after 
177  years,  regardless  of  term. 

d]  Life,  30  years,  less  good  time. 
Prison  Records  should  advise  an  individua- 
1,  when  his  good  time  rate  changes,  what 
the  new  corresponding  parole  date  is. 

If  an  inmate  is  denied  parole,  he  wi- 
ll be  set  for  reappearance  at  a  scheduled 
date;  or  if  he  is  denied  parole  and  set  f- 
or  review  on  an  annual  basis  or  passed  to 
discharge,  his  case  will  be  reviewed  once 
a  year. 

An  inmate  can  "appeal"  the  decision, 
particularly  if  the  Board  advised  him  to 
involve  himself  in  programming  such  as 
sex  therapy  or  chemical  dependency  counse- 
ling. T f  he  does  this  and  completes  the 
therapy,  he  can  then  request  a  review 
earlier  than  scheduled. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  prov- 
ision for  restoring  good  time;  however, 
the  Board  received  a  memior  on  January  13th 
that  they  do  have  the  authority  to  restore 
good  time  forfeited  as  a  result  of  parole 
violation,  and  that  will  be  discussed  at 
the  January  Board. 

An  inmate  scheduled  for  hearing  shou- 
ld be  prepared  to  answer  all  question  con- 
erning  a  place  to  '^tay,  his  job  or  scho- 
ol, rate  of  pay,  financial  status,  relati- 
onship with  his  wife,  family,  relatives 
ini  friends,  as  well  as  other  questions 
about  his  institutional  experience,  his 


involvement  in  treatment,  programming  or 
therapy,  any  insight  he  mav  have  gained  a- 
bout  himself  as  a  person,  or  any  other  of 
a  variety  of  topics. 

The  appearances  are  not  limited  in  scope 
and  are  very  flexible  timewise. 

An  inmate's  record  while  in  prison 
has  a  very  significant  bearing  on  his  cha- 
nces of  being  paroled.  Four  of  the  criter- 
ia that  the  Board  relies  on  heavily  are  n- 
ature  of  offense,  prior  crimiiial  history, 
institutional  conduct  record,  institution-; 
al  work  record. 

In  an  earlier  edition  of  the  Missoul 
ian.  Lynch  made  note  of  the  fact  tiiat  all 
inmates  will  be  getting  out  of  prison.  "T-; 
hey're  going  to  get  out  either  supers  is?;! 
or  unsupervised,  meaning  on  parole  or  sim- 
ply when  their  sentence  runs  out." 

"I  know  I  would  prefer.  If  there  are 
guys  in  my  town  that  hcive  been  in  prison 
-  especially  if  they've  been  there  for  a 
violent  offense  or  a  sex  offense  -  that 
they  be  accountable  to  somebody,  that  som- 
ebody know  where  thev're  at  ('and)  what 
they're  doing." 

"Better  than  90  percent  of  the  people 
co"imitted  to  prison  have  drug  or  alcohol 
problems.  If  they're  on  parole,  there's 
(someone  watching)  to  make  sure  they  don't 
drink,  to  make  sure  they  stay  in  counseli- 
ng or  that  they  don't  use  drugs." 

"If  we  can,  with  restrictive  supervi- 
sion, keep  them  from  goin  back  to  their  o- 
Id  habits,  if  they're  away  fm.;  them  long 
enough,  then  they're  going  to  stav  out  of 
prison." 

And  Lynch  says  parole  works. 

He  said  that  about  70  percent  of  thc> 
convicted  felons  released  in  states  with- 
out parole  re-enter  prison  on  new  convict- 
ions. 

In  the  last  several  years,  only  about 
25  percent  of  the  inmates  released  on  par- 
ole in  Montana  were  sent  back  to  prison 
and  less  than  ten  percent  of  those  had 
committed  felonies. 

N'ot  that  the  system  is  perfect. 

No  one  questions  that  prison,  insterr 
of  offering  a  way  for  inmates  to  lonrn  hov 
to  break  the  destructive  habits  that  lanH- 
ed  them  t!ieir  cells,  tends  instead  tn  re- 
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bEHIlSJD  THE  W^AllS 


BY  KFM   ST'^AVUBKRC, 

(Inmate  Ralph  Stover  has  a  colloction  of 
poems  by  Montana  State  Prison  inmates  almo- 
st ready  for  printing  and  publira;  ion.  Xow 
Ralph  has  issued  a  call  for  stories  by  in- 
mates who  fave  served  time  in  the  old  pris- 
on behind  the  high  walls  in  downtown  Deer 
Lodge.  This  is  the  first  entry.) 

'  arrived  at  the  old  ''rison  with  two 
deput  les  from  the  Cascade  County  Sheriff's 
Offi(  e  on  December  19,  1973.  V,'e  parked 
near  the  entrance  to  the  prison  which,  was 
a  b-i ,)  block  steel  door  that  was  built  into 
the  wall  of  tower  number  seven.  The  tower 
itself  was  part  of  the  wall  that  enclosed 
the  prison.  As  T  waited  with  the  deputies 
in  from  of  the  door,  a  guard  lowered  a  key 
down  on  a  line.  I  consciously  took  a  good 
look  at  the  cars  going  by  on  Main  Street  R- 
noticed  some  girls  cruising  by  and  thought 
to  myself  that,  they  represented  one  of  the 
worst  aspects  of  being  locked  up  in  a  pri- 
son. P.ven   though  this  was  not  my  first  time 
in  prison.  1  still  felt  that  great  feeling 
of  despair  that  goes  through  the  mind  when 
the  actual  reality  of  losing  freedom,  and 
all  that  it  implies,  suddenly  takes  hold. 
V'ith  what  1   imagined  as  my  last  breath  of 
fresh  air,  1  walked  through  the  door  and 
entered  a  different  world  that  was  declared 
by  the  ominous  bang  of  the  closing  door  and 
jangling  keys. 

From  the  two  small  rooms  below  the  to- 
wer, T  was  escorted  through  a  second  door 
thai  opened  to  reveal  the  administration 
building  only  a  few  yards  away.  V.'e  walked 
up  the  steps  and  an  outer  steel-barred  door 
swung  open  after  one  of  the  deputies  press- 
ed a  button  for  entry.  The  next  door,  a 
regular  one,  was  opened  by  one  of  tlie  dep- 
uties and  wc  were  inside.  Just  to  the  right 
of  this  door  inside  was  a  caged  room  where 

an  officer  sat.  This  was  called  "Main  Con- 
trol". While  the  committment  papers  were 
passed  over  by  one  of  the  deputies,  the  ot- 
her removed  the  handcuffs  and  belly  chain 
from  me.  Shortly  after  this,  1  was  taken 
to  a  small  room  just  off  the  lobby  where  1 
came  in.  There,  two  inmates  fingerprinted 
and  photographed  me,  and  also  took  down  so- 
me information  for  records.  I  was  also  giv- 
en a  number  -  23731. 


My  next  stop  was  the  eel  1  house  which 
was  located  in  the  northeast  corner  oi  the 
prison. 

1 1  had  four  tiers  of  cells  on  the  east  side 
and  four  on  the  west.  Odd  numbers  were  on 
the  east  side  and  began  with  the  ground  le- 
vel (1-3-5-7).  At  the  head  of  the  first  ti- 
er on  the  east  side  was  an  office  for  the 
cell  house  sergeant.  It  was  near  there  th-ii 
I  sat  on  a  wooden  bench  until  I  receive'!  .i 
set  of  khaki  clothes,  underwear  including 
thermal  under  wear,  bedding,  jacket,  tooth- 
paste and  toothbrush,  and  a  bar  of  soap,  a 
basin  fur  hot  water,  and  a  copy  of  the  pri- 
son rule  book.  I  was  assigned  a  cell  on 
"Fish  row",  but  before  getting  to  it,  1  had 
to  take  a  shower  with  some  of  that  famous 
delousing  shampoo.  My  cell,  like  the  rest 
of  fish  row  was  on  the  second  tier  or  gal-  . 
iery  three.  If  1  recall  correctly,  every- 
body referred  to  the  galleries  ac  a  galli.y, 
hence,  three  galley  was  fish  row,  and  "fis^i 
row"  was  the  acronym  for  "reception",  or 
receiving  galley. 

My  first  trip  to  the  dining  hall,  whi- 
ch, was  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  prison,  was  like  a  family  reunion.  1 
knew  about  a  third  of  the  prisoners  either 
from  the  State  School  (Pine  Hills)  in  Miles 
City,  or  from  times  together  in  various 
jails.  The  food  wasn't  any  worse  than  what 
we  get  now,  except  one  time  there  was  a 
strike  by  the  cooks  about  too  much  pork  and 
not  enough  beef  being  fed  to  us.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  meat  cutting  school,  cook- 
ing school ,  and  a  baking  school  that  was 
funded  by  federal  monies  under  the  Compreh- 
ensive Employment  and  Training  Act  or  C.F. 
T.A.  .  Of  course,  there  were  a  lot  less 
people  to  feed  back  then  too.  So  there  was 
usually  more  to  eat  via  second  helpings. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  wasn't  any 
hot  water  running  in  the  cells,  a  swamper 
had  to  use  a  bucket  on  each  tier  to  pass 
hot  water  that  he  got  from  a  spicket  at 
the  north  end  of  each  tier.  The  swampers 
usually,  if  not  always  had,  their  living 
quarters  in  the  first  cell  at  the  south  end 
of  each  galley.  We  were  also  given  safety 
razors  when  we  came  in,  and  razor  blades 
were  passed  out  by  the  officers  on  an 
exchange  basis;  that  is,  a  new  one  for  tlie 
used  one.  Now  days  one  has  to  buy  every thi- 
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MSF  VETS  CR^i/R 


TRAGEDY  DEFINES  FRIENDSHIP 

BY  A  SUBSCRIBER 

fThe  following  was  sent  to  Skip  Rhodes  of 
the  Vets  Group  by  Mrs.  J.  Mells  of  Sate- 
llite Beach,  Florida.  Mrs.  Mells  is  a 
subscriber/reader  of  the  Express  and  thou- 
ght that  this  true  story  might  prove  a  new 
insight  into  the  Vietnam  Vlar;  we  agree) 

Tlie  mortar  rounds  had  landed  in  the 
small  village.  Whatever  their  planned  tar- 
get had  been  is  lost  in  the  agony  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  but  they  had  landed  in  a  sm- 
all orphanage  run  by  an  un-named  mission- 
ary group. 

The  missionaries  and  one  or  two  chil- 
dren had  been  killed  outright,  and  several 
rhildren  had  been  wounded,  including  one 
young  girl,  about  8  years  old,  who  had  su- 
f/ered  wounds  to  her  legs. 

Since  the  missionaries  were  no  longer 
able  to  tend  to  their  young  charges,  peop- 
le from  the  village  helped  as  much  as  they 
could,  but  it  was  a  couple  of  hours  before 
medical  help  arrived  in  response  to  a  run- 
ner who  had  been  sent  to  a  neighboring 
town  that  had  radio  contact  with  the  Amer- 
ican forces. 

The  medical  help  was  a  young  American 
^'avy  doctor  and  an  equally  young  Navy  nur- 
se, who  arrived  in  a  jeep  with  only  their 
medical  kits.  A  quick  survey  of  the  injur- 
(-'i  quif.kly  established  the  young  girl  as 
I  he  most  critically  injured,  and  it  was 
!car  that  without  immediate  action,  she 
'iilrl  die  from  loss  of  blood  and  shock. 

A  blood  transfusion  was  imperative, 
•  Iheir  limited  supplies  did  not  include 
sria,  so  a  matching  blood  type  was  re- 

d.  The  villagers,  who  didn't  trust  t- 

"ricans  much  more  than  they  trusted 
et  Cong,  had  withdrawn  when  the  two 

rnns  had  arrived. 

A  quick  blood  typing  showed  that  nei- 
"  American  had  the  correct  blood  type, 
ever  several  of  the  ininjured  children 

The  Navy  doctor  spoke  a  little  pidgin 
iCtnamese,  and  the  Navy  nurse  spoke  a  li- 
:tle  high-school  French,  while  the  childr- 
p.  spoke  no  english  and  some  French.  Using 
'  combination  of  what  little  common  lang- 
uage they  could  find,  together  with  much 
impromptu  sign  language,  they  tried  to 


explain  to  their  f riphteiied  audience  that 
unless  they  could  replace  some  of  their 
little  friend's  lost  blood,  she  would  cer- 
tainly die. 

Then  they  asked  if  any  one  would  bo   will- 
ing to  give  blood  to  help. 

Their  request  was  met  v.ith  wLde-e  ed 
silence.  Their  little  patient's  life  hung 
in  the  balance.  Yet  they  cou'd  only  get 
the  blood  if  one  of  these  frightened  rhil- 
dren volunteered.  After  several  long  mom- 
ents, a  little  hand  slowly  and  w.jveringly 
went  up,  dropped  back  down,  and  after  t 
moment  v;ent  up  again. 

"Oh  thank  you!"  the  nurse  exclaimed 
in  French.  "What  is  your  name'i'"  "IkMig," 
came  the  mumbled  reply. 

Heng  was  quickly  laid  on  a  pallet, 
his  arm  v,-as  swabbed  with  alcohol  ,  and  the 
needle  inserted  in  his  vein.  Through  this 
ordeal  Heng  lay  stiff  and  silent. 

After  a  moment,  he  let  out  a  shudder- 
ing sob,  quickly  covering  his  face  with 
his  fee  hand. 


'Is  it  hurting,  Heng 


tlie  doctor  as- 


ked. 

Heng  shook  his  head  silently,  but  af- 
ter a  few  moments  another  sob  escaped,  and 
again  he  tried  to  cover  up  his  crying.  Ag- 
ain the  Doctor  asked  him  if  the  needle  in 
his  arm  was  hurting  him,  and  again  Heng 
shook  his  head. 

But  now  his  occasional  sob  gave  way 
to  a  steady  silent  crying,  his  eyes  screw- 
ed tightly  shut,  his  fist  in   his  p.outh 
trying  to  stifle  his  sobs. 

The  medical  team  was  now  very  con- 
cerned, because  the  needle  should  not 
have  been  hurting  their  tiny  patient, 
yet  something  was  obviously  very  wrong. 
At  t'lis  point,  a  Vietnamese  nurse  arrived 
to  help,  and  seeing  the  little  one's  dis- 
tress, spoke  rapidly  in  Vietnamese,  list- 
ening to  his  reply,  and  quickly  answered 
him  again,  moving  over  tcj  stroke  his  fore- 
head as  she  talked,  her  voice  soothing  and 
reassuring. 

After  a  moment,  the  patient  stopped 
crying,  opened  his  eyes,  and  look.ed  quest - 
ionly  at  the  Vietnamese  nurse,  and  when 
she  nodded,  a  look  of  great  relief  spread 
over  his  face. 

Looking  up,  the  Vietnamese  nur.se  sair 
quietly  to  the  Americans,  "He  thou>iht  he 
was  dying.  He  misunderstood  you.  :'e  thoug- 
ht you  h'id  asked  him  to  give  all  his  bloof 
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I  RY  ROGER  MALLOY 

1  (Editor's  Note:  Roger  is  not  only  an  inma- 
■.  te  of  M.S. P.  and  a  member  of  the  Siberian 

Express  staff,  but  is  also  a  'graduate' 
i  of  Pii'e  Hills  School  for  Boys  at  Miles  Ci- 
1  ty;  i   the  matter  of  juvenile  punishment/ 
I  rehab . litation,  he  should  know  what  he  is 
I  talki  ig  about) 

Thp  Montana  Correctional  Association 
I  newsletter  recently  quoted  an  issue  of  the 
I  Police  Review  as  saying:  "Recent  surveys 
I  and  studies  indicate  that  the  philosophy 
"of  juvenile  treatment  is  to  change.  Surve- 
I  ys  indicate  that  community  based  programs 
are  failing,  and  that  a  'get  tough'  phil- 
' osophy  is  developing.  In  essence,  the 
j juvenile  system  may  change  to  earlier  i n- 
jtervontion  and  holding  juveniles  account- 
able and  responsible  for  their  acts  and 
crimes  committed." 

"This  is  apparently  not  happening 
with  community  based  programs.  They  tend 
to  give  the  juvenile  a  blank  check  to  con- 
tinue on  into  delinquent  and  criminal  be- 
haviors. Recent  statistics  indicate  that 
1"^^   of  the  juvenile  population  committed 
over  70*^  of  all  serious  juvenile  crimes. 
There  are  15  million  teenagers  between  the 
ages  of  \h   to  17.  Thirty  percent  of  al 1 
people  arrested  for  serious  crimes  are  ju- 
weniles.  Boys  who  are  16  years  of  age  com- 
mit crimes  at  a  higher  rate  than  any  other 
single  age  group." 

With  the  'hands  off  policy  changing 
to  'hands  on',  there  should  be  a  noticeab- 
le increase  in  the  population  of  juvenile 
institutions.  But  is  this  going  to  solve 
the  problems  of  more  crimes  being  committ- 
ed by  the  young  or  the  continued  overcrow- 
ding of  our  prisons? 

Paul  Tracy,  professor  of  criminal  ju- 
stice at  Northwestern  University  was  quot- 
ed in  Plain  Truth  as  saying,  "If  you  let 
a  kid  do  what  he  does  with  impunity,  then 
he's  going  to  continue  to  do  it. ..my  idea 
is  to  do  sometlnng  about  it  early  and  not 
wait  until  he  is  an  adult."  The  result  of 
a  1.5  million  dollar  study  have  prompted 


calls  for  St  if  for  penalties  and  entor 
nt  for  juvenile  crimes,  p.ut  v/hnt  alKj; 
fellow  rho  is  in  the  twilight  znn'^, 
en  juvenile  and  adult  age? 

One  idea  that  is  gaining  .ittiMit  ; 
a  prison  "l>of)t  camp"  an  idea  that  -.t 
red  more  than  Iao  years  ago  at  •! 
ippi  Stare  Penitentiary  in  Parch';  ;i. 

It  is  designed  for  the  younger  inmate'- 
are  in  jjrison  for  the  first  time  after 
ing  scntencerl  for  burglary,  robbery  aitt 
petty  dope  pushing.  Officially  known  a- 
Regimented  Inmate  Discipline,  ii  is  a  ;v;r- 
amilitary  project  designed  to  lijscourage 
young  first-time  felons  from  a  life  of 
ime.  Under  constant  harassment  from  pr:  .  .. 
officers  (with  drill  instructor  'overtones;, 
the  boots  are  put  through  a  regimen  of  gr- 
ueling exercise  and  labor  for  90  days. 

A  Time  magazine  article  describe.-  ' 
roiitine:  "For  RID  partic  i  i)ants,  the  dav 
starts  at  4:30  a.m.  After  cal  Istiienii  •  w.i 
breakfast,  drill  instructors  insper- 
ers  while  inmates  stand  rigidly  at  attent- 
ion. By  S  o'clock,  it  is  time  for  milit'-rv 
maneuvers,  conducted  to  the  cadence  of  th'^ 
drill  instructor.  Sloppy  performance  is 
punishable  by  an  on-the-spot  demand  for 
push-ups.  Most  recruits  are  quick  to  r^^mp- 
ly,  since  they  are  being  graded  on  physic- 
al training,  response  to  authority  and  mo- 
tivation. Low  marks  can  result  in  an  exte- 
nt! on  of  time  in  the  program." 

"Each  participant  undergoes  "psyrhf- 
correctional  therapy,"  which  includes  lec- 
tures and  discussions  on  fighting  criminal 
behavior.  Inmates  listen  to  motlvationri  I 
tapes  with  titles  like  "Think  Positive"  i- 
nd  "Improving  Relationships."  Psycholoti  i  st 
Monolla  Yazdani  leads  spirited  talks  on 
psychology  and  decision  making.  "You  have 
the  guts  to  break  the  law,"  he  admonishes. 
"I  want  you  to  have  the  guts  to  break  your 
bad  habits  too."  Says  he:  "The  closest  th- 
ing to  what  we  do  is  a  brain  transplant."" 

"Despite  RID's  ominous  undertones  of 
A  Clockwork  Orange,  most  inmates  speak 
highly  of  the  program.  "I  feel  better  abo- 
ut myself  than  I  have  since  I  was  in  the 
service,"  says  Russell  Thomason,  22,  who 
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^'^^'^'    '"  REASON'S  gR&ElINgS 

TROn  }ANE  (£  pm 

By  K,   SlRANDBLRg 


DEAR  3^ANE, 

Enclo/ted  you  will  ^ind   iomc  papan.-!> 
■>e-eJ-cing  qua.  cLivo/iae. 

I  loand  oat  you' /la   chaatln'   /.a.om  a  f^riiand 
ij-f.  mine,   o/  cuunsa  doing  tine,   i-i  kcLzd  /o-t. 
ina   tut  tlxdie.' ^  no  fioom.  ^on.  /lamo^-iG  now  the. 
p^ottem  will  ^    "ioived  Hy  geJjtin'   /i-id  o/ 
fAe    iouzae. 

I  gue/>.i  you  have  ^o/igotAen  what  you 
told  me.  aA  a  t/iide  thai,  you  would  alioay^ 
Cove.  mjL  and  6j>   thejze.  at  my  ^ide. 
Solo  I  don't  want  a  woman   -Z/  6he' A  meAA-in' 
u'tth.  my  pnJjie,    ao  you   go  ^tnd  ^ome.&.ody 
else   and  taJ^e  him.  /o-i  a   riide. 

yeah,    I  mJ..ght  He   an  out£aw  and  /itucJi 
he/ie  in  ihi/>  pen,    &ut  I've  given  you  mc/ie 
money  than  you' tt  eveji  Aee  again, 
1   wa-i   to  id  you've   (Lean  Ate  p pin'    out  and 
daijiJ-cin'    iy  my  ^/liend,    alAo  hecvid  you' ve 
teen  pay  in'    AitJi-eJiA   and  tip  pin'   ttiam  a 
ten. 

Ucll  I've  leen  thjiogh  a  lot  o/  hell 
•iu/Lf^diin'    the  piiAon  Atyii^e.,    S.ut  what  you- 
've done  to  me  iA  wo^iAe  than  death  Ly  a 
Anitch' A  l<ni/e,    Ao  I  hope  you  Aiga  the 
papen.A   and  get  the  hell,  out  o/  my  lip2. 
teeau6e  it' A  juAt  like  /iichaa.d  Aaid,    I 
don't  need  a   cheatin'   wi-^M.. 


POE 


LEAR  :;oH,\, 

Inside   you'll  ^ind  Aomc  papezA   and  I 
hope  you'll  undeiAtand  I  jw^t  can't   go   on 
thit,  way  and  wear  youa.  wedding  (Land,    I  had 
to   uAe  Aome  money  aA  this  will  co  lit    hi'v 
grand,    lut  a-tl  I'm  going  to  a  ■>!<:  foz    a   the 
houAc,    Car,    and   the   Land. 

I'm  not-  the   one    in  prison   and  I  did- 
n't do  no    crime.    So  why   aouM  I   te    lonely 
and  doing  all  of.   you/i  time?  Now  1  won't 
ask  fon.  alimony  because   you' la  pa  ■>t   i/ouz 
p/iime,    Aince  you   can  have  the  kid i   too, 
you  won't  have  to  pay  a  dime. 

It  wuA   getting  old  to  maJie  t/iai    jumc 
long  ttip  each  week  juAt  to  have   tho 3c 
guaidA   Ataie  and   trieat  me  lil<.e  a   Aneuk 
and  I   got  tilned  t/   hea-ri.ng  you    suy,    "give 
me  another  Peck",    while    some   othca.  weirdo 
with   Ahifty  eye  i,   ogled  Like   a  freak. 

I  hope  you   unde.n.'ytand  2-ohn    it'  ■^  hard 
without   a  mate,    i.t  ain't  like  I  married 
you  juAt  to   get  qour  whole   eAtate,     io  la  ),t 
of  all  I'd  l^J^e   to    say   it'- a   tetter,  now 
than   late  for  I'd   tike  to  have   Dick  move 
in  Ao  I  won't  have  to  wait. 


THE  HABIl 


BEGINNING  TO  END 

In  the  kingdan  of  rhyme  in  the  theatre  of  my  mind, 
I  watched  adventure  tresspass  through  the  chamber  of  time; 

Where  sequals  to  dreams  play  a  masquerades  pain. 

And  their  sanctuary  lives  with  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

So  on  the  stage  of  my  soul  only  drama  will  know,  that 

Grief  is  no  act  when  there's  nowhere  to  go; 
\^)hen  your  out  in  the  cold  and  reasons  grew  old, 

Trying  to  find  honor  without  any  gold. 

And  silent  and  still  are  the  strangers  that  pray. 

Wishing  to  see  the  dark  turn  to  day; 
For  religion  does  teach,  but  refuses  to  learn, 

And  prophets  preach,  but  vi^ere  will  they  turn. 
When  they  find  out  that  there  is  no  ending  to 
Something  that  never  began... 


By  li.   SIRANDBERQ 

UHEN  I  UAliE  UP  IN  THE  nORPJINQ 
I  alwayA   r£.ach  for  you   in  need, 
and  aA  I  hold  you    in  my  gzusp 
youi  tody  tu-znA   and  you   aze  fLzeed, 

Aa  alwayA  when    it'  i   over  with 
you  leave  m£.  feeling  out   of  treath, 
I   tcgin  to   thinJi   the  time   iA  near 
when   ou.r  affai-z  will  te  my  death. 

I'lhat  happened  many  yea  z  i    long  paAt 
juAt  tecauAe  I'd  neven.   tzied  it, 
HaA   ended  up  a   laugh   on  me 
' cau.^e  you're  nothing  tut  a  haUJt. 

So  mayte  ihe/ie  will  come  a  day 
when  I  fin.ally  leave  you  yet, 
tut  even   if  thi^    should  come  t^iue 
I'll  Atill  want,  you   -  my   cigarette! 


KEVIN  MURPHY 


niy 
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WINDS    OF   CR<\NGE 


Through  the  trials  of  my  youth, 
I  have  suffered  through  it  all. 
Moments  of  weakening. 
That  have  lead  to  my  walls, 

Thert  were  moments  of  anger, 
'I  wa-n't  sure  I'd  survive, 
iMome'.ts  of  sorrow. 

That  barely  left  me  alive, 

I 

fDays  that  were  loni^i.y, 

lAnd  nights  filled  with  grief, 

jTimes  of  self-ending  torture, 

I  That  did  cause  disbelief, 

,1 

1  Tears  that  kept  flowing, 
!And  tears  that'd  not  come. 
Dreams  filled  with  nightmares, 
j And  battles  not  yet  won, 
'And  when  I'd  finally  conceded, 
{And  couldn't  take  more, 
;  Defeat  was  awaiting, 
I  Behind  every  door, 

I  then  lost  my  freedom, 

A  damnable  fate, 

A  course  filled  with  demons. 

Kept  well  by  the  gate. 

And  then  I  hit  bottom, 

or  so  I  had  thought. 

For  they  took  all  the  visions. 

And  the  dreams  that  I've  got. 

But  I  finally  found  value, 
A  sense  of  self  worth, 
I  discovered  a  woman. 
Who  has  shown   me  rebirth. 

She  has  shown  me  a  future. 
What  was  dark,  is  now  light, 
I  believe  in  tomorrows, 
I  can  sleep  at  nights. 

So  to  hell  with  what's  happened, 
I've  felt  the  winds  of  change, 
I've  got  something  to  dream  for., 
I've  buried  the  pain 


Lrina7  07  A  LOSER 

Bij  K.    S7RANDB£Rg 

Mete  I  am  acjiiin,    in  the  nontcma  Pen; 

Just  telou)  flvuni  Poweti  naayi  DeeM.  Ledge. 

ioun. 

I've  teen  heae.  C.e.^on£,    and  ih-i  ;    i  >  numtez 

■jO  I  kncLo  what    it'  ■,    fikc    /o    tc    Ccckrd 
down. 

1   icok  /.  lom  ihc    Jtch,    tv    ■>utzi/[y  an  Itch; 
and  gave   it  to   the  poon., .  .uiatt,    namely  me. 
Someone  dropped  a  dime,    i  ol'   Rot  in  got    io- 
mc   time ); 
ihc   cailez  got  a  hundred  at£  tux  ^/lee. 

.Voit'  I'm    in   a   ce£l,    and  th^inJi  that  I'm   in 

HaU; 

at   tea  •it  unttt  I    iit  down  on  the  John. 

7/  you    .ii   and  Jilu-^h,    'Bcwazc  the   imta/it 

zu^h!'; 

zcminding  one   that   com/Lczt  i^  Lzuiy  gone. 

1/  you  u\int    !>omc  /Lamn,    a  numtez  pa-^it  yoa-z 

name, 

all  ycu  have   to  do   ii   tzu^t  youz  /ziend:>. 

Then  you-z  f-ate   i  j  -signed,    Ploniana  Justice 

Hind; 

Ihe  mcan^  witl    iC'Zve   to  ju  !>ti/^y  the  endi! 

Life  jLo  z  an   outlaw  witi  always  have  a  /ilaio; 
Ihe  woz:>t    .•  /  which    ii  Hciji'j  kilted  ci    shot. 
One   thing  I  have   leanned,    /lozm  timd  that 
I've  teen  tuzneda 
^■zecdom  i  •>  jwtt  a  wozd  until  youz   caught. 

He^ie.  I  am  agian,    in  the  ilontana  Pen; 

juit  anothcA  lonely  and  flooli->h  man, 

I've   teen  heze  tc/Loze,    and  this  ii  num£.e/i 

/ouz; 

tjeah,    do  In'    "life"   en   ihi    in'.taCCment 

plan! 


Daniel    T.    Collins 
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BY  DAN  HAND 

Inmate  Ralph  Stever  Js   on  the  downhill 
side  of  his  project:  publication  of  a  book 
of  poems  written  by  inmates  of  Montana  Sta- 
te Prison  with  a  few  of  the  more  than  80 
poems  illustrated  by  other  MSP  artists. 

The  poems  are  in.  A  publisher  in  a  sm- 
all town  who  is  willing  to  print  10,000 
copies  on  speculation  because  he  likes  the 
project,  has  been  lined  up.  Stever  is  now 
lining  up  artists  from  the  population  to  ill- 
ustrate some  half-dozen  of  the  poems.  Thus 
the  project  that  a  few  months  ago  was  just 
"a  good  idea"  of  Ralph's  may  see  completion 
soon.  That  the  project  will  be  successful 
as  far  as  public  reception  is  concerned  may 
be  assumed  by  the  result  of  a  recent  pre- 
view screening. 

Stever  sent  the  80-plus  poems  to  Pat 
Ltfe,  Professor  of  English  at  the  College 
of  Great  Falls  asking  the  professor  to  do 
a  critique  on  the  collected  works.  Ralph 
had  previously  taken  three  Telecom  courses 
from  Lee;  courses  conducted  at  the  prison 
via  weekly  videotaped  lectures  plus  a  week- 
ly hot-line  class  between  teacher  and  stu- 
ient.  Lee  read  the  poetry  and  fired  back  an 
"ight-page  commentary  which  began: 

"I  stalled  a  bit  at  first,  fearing  I 
I'.ist  confess,  that  I'd  find  a  collection 
:  hitter  and/or  vulgar  reflections.  Supri- 
'  When  I  began  to  read  I  found  I  was  en- 
joying one  of  the  riiost  moving  experiences 
■  have  ever  had.  The  poems  were  good.  Many 
them  touched  me  deeply."  Lee  then  goes 
to  cite  18  poems  by  14  of  the  36  poets 
prime  examples  of  what  he  had  found  in 
entire  collection,  saying  in  part  ".. 
'  finds  nature,  even  at  its  most  majes- 
,  can't  compete  with  human  capabilities; 
vhich  grows  in  graphic  detail  to  a  powe- 
.1  explosion; .. .there  are  bits  of  bitter- 
is  too;.... and  there's  humor  too;  ...he 
iids  in  his  heritage  as  a  Native  American, 
s  identity  with  all  Creation." 

The  professor  concludes  his  critique 
with:  "The  poetics  of  some  need  polish; 
others  I  think  can  stand  on  their  merits. 
i'he  public  needs  the  chance  to  learn  from 
the  prisoners  themselves  that  they  are 
human  beings  with  human  needs  and  emotions. 
^  did  not  look  for  exact  foot-by-foot  rhyt- 


hmical counts,  standard  forms,  or  material 
I  could  score  with  academic  grades.  T  look- 
ed for  strong  feelings  and  powerful  pictu- 
res that  would  make  me  one  with  the  poet, 

able  to  understand,  as  Emily  Dickinson  puts  1 
it,  "the  letter  to  the  world"  each  prisoner 
had  penned.  Some,  of  course,  were  better 
poems  than  others.  Rut  my  advice  to  Ralph 
was  to  include  them  all  in  his  book." 

We  are  looking  forward  to  reading  "Po- 
ems From  The  Pen",  a  project  that  is  posit- 
ive in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


nOIST    THE 
COLOFS 


Rolland  Courtney,  a  member  of  the  Ve- 
ts Groups  is  in  the  process  of  raising  the 
colors.  On  top  are  the  National  Colors, 
next  the  State  flag  and  the  'Missing  in 
Action  and  Prisoners  of  War'  flag.  Members 
of  the  Vets  Group  take  turns  in  raising 
and  lowering  the  Colors. 


TTTTTTTTTTTtTTTT: 


ri.s.n   souriD  dootii 


L>-e  Clark,  back  to  rnmcra,  nonilors 
a  tape  boirio  rccorde'i  by  the  narrator  wit- 
hin tlie  tiooth.  TItc  'iecorflincs  for  L'le  Bli- 
i!(i  prop^ram  is  in  its  third  year  of  (operat- 
ion at  t!ie  prison.  lender  the  supervision 
(if  kihrarian  Davo  Rcatty,  six  to  seven  in- 
:?.ates  are  employed  on  tliis  wjrthw'-ilo  i)ro- 
iort  . 


4 


-^f- 


The  interior  ijf  the  sound  booth  where 
the  tapino  is  done  hy  t'lc  narrator  when  he 
reads  the  text  '^rom  the  selected  books  and 
historical  mauazinos. 
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P.F.HTX'D  THE  V.'ALLS 


THIS  WAY  OUT  -  PAROLE 


inforcG  them. 

"By  the  time  we  get  a  lot  of  these 
guys  here,  they've  already  done  the  route 
—  the  foster  home,  the  group  home  —  the 
California  Youth  Authority."  Lynch  said. 
"This  is  just  a  graduate  school  and  they'- 
ve already  established  a  career." 

"The  problem  with  most  of  the  guys 
in  prison:  They  don't  have  any  self  con- 
trol. They  don't  have  any  to  start  with 
and  then  we  put  them  in  liere  where... - 

we  tell  them  what  color  clothes  to  wear, 
what  time  to  eat,  what  they  can  eat,  where 
to  work,  where  to  go  ,  what  time  to  go, 
carry  a  card.  .  . 

"We  don't  reinforce  the  need  for  the 
guy  to  be  decisive"  or  independent. 

And  when  they're  outside  and  on  paro- 
le. Lynch  adds,  they  have  to  suddenly  keep 
a, job,  a  budget,  take  care  of  their  own 
health  and  refrain  from  a  number  of  activ- 
ities that  formerly  were  significant  parts 
of  their  lifestyles. 

Better  education,  job  training  and 
counseling  can't  help  but  improve  many  in- 
mates chances  of  staying  out  of  prison. 
Lynch  maintains. 

"We  get  guys  in  here  that  can't  read." 
He  said.  "They  can't  write,  they're  addic- 
ted to  alcohol  and  drugs,  they  have  unsta- 
ble backgrounds. . .and  no  viable  skill." 

"Hell,  what  can  they  do  but  steal?" 

Lynch  made  note  oi  the  fact  that  in 
recent  months  the  prison  has  been  implem- 
enting a  basic  education  and  vocational 
training  curriculum  into  the  overall  prog- 
ram plus  more  intensive  counseling  in  many 
areas.  In  closing  he  added:  "The  bottom 
line  will  still  be  written  by  the  inmate 
himself;  whether  he  makes  use  of  what  is 
already  in  place  and  thereby  increases 
his  chances  of  making  upon  his  release 
from  prison." 


ng  that  useci  to  be  given  to  us  at  state 
expense  unless  you  are  on  indigent  status 
for  a  month  or  more. 

Since  the  old  prison  closed  ilov/n  and 
became  a  historical  museum,  some  of  the 
changes  that  came  with  toe  opening  of  the 
new  prison  were  definitely  progressive  m 
respect  to  the  living  conditions,  but 
some  of  us  still  consider  living  rit  the 
old  prison  better  than  being  here  at  the 
new  prison  for  several  reasons,  but  that's 

all  another  story  and  I'm  not  sure  te  admi- 
nistration would  care  to  hear  what  T  would 
have  to  say  about  it.  Personally,  1  will 
always  think  of  my  time  at  the  old  prison 
as  the  "good  ol'  times",  and  I'm  sure  ther- 
e's a  few  whom  would  agree. 

I'm  limiting  this  article  to  mainly 
cover  information  about  the  old  prison, 
particularly  what  it  was  like  on  my  first 
day,  as  well  as,  to  tell  a  little  hit  about 
the  prison  in  general. 

With  that,  I  will  end  this  article  by 
offering  my  thanks  to  the  Siberian  Express 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  write  an 
article  about  the  old  prisn.  Thank  you, 
K.C.  Strandberg. 
**********-:j*-x-***-:f-;;--x--x--;;-*-:;-4t*,>i--x--;;--;:-:;--K-;;--^ 


MSP  VETS  GROUP 
so  the  little  girl  could  live. 

"But  why  would  he  be  willing  to  do 
that?",  asked  the  Navy  nurse. 

"The  Vietnamese  nurse  repeated  the 
question  to  the  little  boy,  who  answered 
simply,  "She's  my  friend." 

Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this, 
that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  a  friend. 
**-»-;;-i:--"-»**4;-«--x-*-»-^-s-«--x**«-rr*«~»-»-"--"--rf-x-;^^ 


r.Y  ROY   HTN'ES 


innUKTRIAL  ARTK 


(Roy,  age  38,  an  inmate  at  MSP,  formerly 
worked  in  the  Louisiana  oi]  fields.  He 
has  logged  32  credit  hours  in  college  and 
recently  enrolled  in  the  Vocational  -  Ind- 
u^tr^al  Arts  Training  program) 

Vocational  Training  at  M.S. P.  is  now 
an  avenue  to  further  an  inmates  desire  to 
learn  new  skills  or  brush  u[)  on  existing 
job  experience.  Courses  offered  now  and  in 
the  future  are  Suspension  and  Alignment; 
Hydrrilics;  Rasic  Metals;  Welding;  Drafti- 

!'our  individiual  education  level  will 
dote  mine  if  you  will  be  able  to  take  Voc- 
aticnal  Courses.  The  first  need  is  a  copy 
of  ;\our  S.A.T.  Test  scores.  If  you  have 
8th  grade  through  lOtli  grade  average  you 
are  eligililc  to  take  i  vocal  ion  il  ;  :  ss 
and  2  academic  classes.  If  you  score  lijth 
grade  or  higher  you  are  eligible  to  take 
3  vocational  classes.  However  you  must  be 
enrolled  in  3  classes  of  instruction. 
Tf  ynu   choose  to  take  2  vocational  classes 
you  would  also  be  required  to  take  1  acad- 
emic class  to  make  a  total  of  3  units  of 
instruction. 

I  am  presently  enrolled  for  3  vocat- 
ional classes,  Drafting;  Hydraulics;  Basic 
Metals.  The  drafting  class  is  an  individu- 
lized  course.  A  person  may  work  at  his  ov/n 
pace  and  learn  as  much  about  drawing  as 
possible.  Drafting  covers:  drawing  interp- 
retation, lettering,  sketching,  dimension- 
ing. Projects  are  selected  from  the  mecha- 
nical and  architectural  fields.  Hydrauli- 
cs; The  class  is  the  theory  and  applicati- 
on of  hydraulics  used  in  automotive,  agri- 
cultrual,  and  inriustrial  equipment,  ''nits 
Include;  oils,  pu.Tps,  controls,  accuators, 
piping,  valving,  and  circuits.   Basic  :ict- 
als  is  an  introduction  to  the  metals  tra- 
de. You  will  !)ecoT.e  familiar  with  the  usc> 
of  engine  lathe,  drillpress,  millin'^  mac- 
liinc,  and  shaper. 

"^iie  instructf)rs  are  comiMVitent  and 
your  exposed  la   a  working  env i r onemnt  sim- 
■  lar  to  the  streets,  the  courses  usually 
last  about  Ifi  weeks  and  "good  time"  is 
accured  it  requirements  are  met. 

The  drafting  course  will  heip  a 
person  on  nearly  any  job  situation,  in  not 
only  understanding  his  specific  task,  but 
knowing  the  over  all  idea  of  Lhe  project. 


FOOD    SEKVICE 
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Tn  the  dish  station  area,  Ted  Dplan- 
y,  left,  and  K .  V.'agner  Lake  a  !>reak  fiT. 
th.eir  chores. 


t,efr  to  ri^ht.  Pappy  Hamiltf^n,  •'.  liv- 
in  "'ilK'hil,-!  and  Chuck  Hammons  take  a  :   ' 
in  the  ii'.r-ate  break  area  before  prepari'- 
on  for  the  next  meal  starts. 


PAGF    IfS 


KIDDIES  ETISTEK:  T^IKTY 


Part  of  the  Faster  Party  guests 
in  the  low-side  visiting  room. 


Kobbie  Simonton  helps 
a  young  lad  to  some  Easter 
goodies  at  the  spring  par- 
ty. Monies  for  the  refres- 
ments  were  donated  by  the 
Warden's  Forum/Inmate  Wel- 
fare Fund  with  umpteen  Ea- 
ster eggs  donated  S  decor- 
ated by  the  folks  at  Food 
Service. 


P;rad  Huntinger  and  guest  Barbara 
Wilson  sample  the  drink  of  the  new 
peneration  at  the  Raster  shin  -  dig. 


INDONHSIA  UPDATF 

I:1Y  l.EN  STAN'G 

The  inmates  of  Montana  State  Prison 
;have  been  sponsoring  a  child  tlirough  the 
iSave  The  Children  program  for  more  than 
two  years.  The  sponsorship  money  has  come 
from  the  population  through  the  Inmate 
Welfare  Fund  of  the  Warden's  Forum  and  go- 
es for  the  betterment  of  a  young  lad  in 
Indoni  sia.  "ve  recently  received  a  report 
on  th   boy  f  ■"  -m  the  Java  Program  field- 
worke   in  Bandung,  Indonesia,  ;!nd  we 
liquotr  ; 

N'ama  anak :  Awing  Manan.  Keadaan  Kese- 
.hatan  anak  salama  ini:  Baik.  Pcndidikan 
lanak:  Kelas-llI  S.D.  Prestasi  -  Baik.  Pel- 
iajaran  yang  paling  disenangi:  Membaca. 
(Hobi  anak  -  Main  bola. 

'  Translation  as  follows:  Child's  name: 
'Awing  Manan.  Health  of  child  over  past  ye- 
tar:  Good.  Current  educational  level:  Class 
-  Third  grade.  Achievement  level  -  Good, 
j Favorite  subjects:  Reading.  Current  inter- 
'  ests  and  hobbies  -  Soccer. 

A  note  from  Awing  says:  "Dear  Frien- 
ds, Hi.  l^ow  are  you  doing?  1  am  fine  and 
I  hope  you  are  too.  I  am  glad  that  you  are 
[Still  my  sponsor.  Now  1  am  having  exams  at 
school  for  this  semester.  Say  hello  to  all 
of  your  families." 

A  letter  from  the  fieldworker,  Dan 
Gerber,  says  in  part:  "As  for  the  program, 
we  are  now  in  our  fo-irth  year  of  operation 
an<l  the  results  of  our  work  and  you  suppo- 
rt are  quite  visable.  For  one,  98*^  of  the 
villagers  in  our  area  now  have  good  clean 
water  to  drink.  This  is  due  to  over  fifty 
water  pumps  Save  the  Children  has  helped 
the  villagers  install.  And  clean  drinking 
water  means  healthier  children.  In  the  2" 
that  does  not  have  '.  ater  pumps  it  is  beca- 
use the  ground  water  is  bad  in  that  area. 
Consquently,  we  are  now  looking  into  rain 
catchment  basins  for  these  areas." 

Tliose  of  you  who  wish  to  write  Aving 
may  address  your  letters  to:  Awing  Manan, 
c/o  Daniel  Gerber,  Java  Program,  P.O.  Box 
571,  Bandung,  Indonesia. 

This  is  certainly  a  positive  action 
program  on  the  part  of  rhe  MSP  population 
and  if  anyone  accuses  the  inmates  of  simp- 
ly looking  after  themselves,  thev  can  say, 
No  way,  Jose. 


"A'.i'  ! 


0!"^ 


BOY 


Awing  .'^'.anan,  the  iJ-year  old  J  ad.  in 
Rangkasbitung,  Indonesia  that  Che  MSP  po- 
pulation ("with  funds  from  t.he  Inmate  V'el- 
fare  Fjind")  supports  through  the  Save  The 
Children  Fund,  is  doing  fine  in  school 
according  to  the  field  service  worker. 
The  spring  report  card  states  that  Awing- 
's  favorite  subject  is  reading  and  his 
sport  is  soccer. 


PRISON'  BOOT  CA'IP 

enterel  Parchmp.n  after  violating  probation 
on  a  drug  char!;e." 

Is  the  program  working?  of  the  more 
tluin  BOO  felons  who  graduated  from  the  pr- 
ogram in  the  first  15  montiis  of  its  opera- 
tion, only  eight  returned  to  prison;  a  35" 
lower  rate  than  is  normal  with  prison  ret- 
urnees. Circuit  Judge  Flzy  Smith  says,  "Tn 
some  cases  its  better  than  probation;  it's 
the  best  thing  to  come  down  the  pike  since 
I've  been  on  the  bench."  Oklahoma  and  Gec-- 
rgia  have  opened  up  si:.iil.n  camps  in  the 
past  three  years  with  the  same  success 
rate.  Louisiana,  Michigan  and  South  Carol- 
inn  aro  planniT;  to  follow  suit.  Maybe  it 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
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WINTER  SPORTS  UPDATE 
BY  K.  GARDEN 

Both  the  Low  &  High  Side  of  the  fence 
had  a  very  competitive  basketball  season. 
It  went  well  for  all  who  played.  With  Dix- 
on Curly  of  the  high  side  scoring  the  most 
points  with  463  for  an  average  of  35.6  po- 
ints per  game.  Curtis  Bushnan,  also  on  the 
high  side  scored  68  3  point  plays  from  the 
3  point  line  for  204  points,  nice  shooting 
guys. 

Basketball  for  the  low  side  went  off 
with  a  good  start  &  stayed  that  way  throu- 
ghout the  season.  The  high  scorer  for  the 
Championship  game  was  Mike  Carr  with  36 
points,  with  Lee  Pendergrass  a  close  seco- 
nd with  35  points  to  take  their  team  #5 
to  a  victory  over  team  #4  in  a  118-91. 

The  leading  scorer  for  the  second  pl- 
ace team  was  Lionshows  with  26  points.  It 
was  a  good  turn  out  for  both  sides  of  the 
fence  in  all  the  events. 

Also  this  past  winter  we  had  some  go- 
od weightlifting  competition  held  on  the 
high  security  side  with  some  new  records 
for  the  guys  to  beat  next  time  &  some  old 
ones  to  beat  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
next  meet.  The  records  to  beat  are:  Butch 
Thody  in  the  Squat  400  lbs.,  set  in  1986; 
Louis  Quincy,  Bench  press  at  3601bs.,  set 
in  1987;  Maurice  Rarnett,  Deadlift  @  535 
lbs.,  set  in  1986.  Come  on  guys  lets  see 
some  new  records  at  the  next  meet. 

Racquet  ball  went  off  with  a  few 
eye  injuries  caused  by  the  ball  coming 
either  off  the  wall  or  the  racquet  itself. 
The  Warden  put  an  end  to  the  play  until 
better  eye  protection  has  been  provided. 
The  standings  for  the  Low  side  are  Team 
#3  taking  first  place  with  a  record  of 
7-1.  The  players  are  Anton  Merrill  &  Leon 
Lodge,  for  their  taking  first  place  in  the 
league.  Will  get  them  a  Rec.  shirt  saying 
Racquet  Ball  Doubles  Winners. 

The  next  issue  will  be  giving  an  up 
to  date  on  the  up  and  coming  softball 
season  which  is  to  begin  in  the  near  futu- 
re;  some  time  in  either  May  or  June,  dep- 
ending on  how  fast  the  field  is  repaired 
from  last  years  winter. 


FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

BY  FRANK  LAWS 

Since  this  is  my  first  article  for  the 
Siberian  Express.  I  feel  a  little  compell- 
ed to  try  and  make  clear  my  goals  and  fee- 
lings on  the  issue  of  sports  at  M.S. P.. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  these 
are  my  own  opinions  and  not  necessarily  t- 
he  opinions  of  this  paper  or  regular  staf- 
f. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  several  inmates  here  that  in  other  pri- 
sons, that  they  have  been  in  around  the 
U.S.,  many  prison  athletes  receive  goodti- 
me  and  job  pay  for  participating  in  their 
particular  sport.  The  idea  of  goodtime  was 
first  brought  to  my  attention  a  few  months 
ago  by  Barry  Beach  (President  of  the  Mont- 
ana Barbell  Club).  At  first  I  was  a  little 
skeptical  of  the  idea  of  pursuing  goodtime 
for  lifting  weights,  playing  basketball, 
baseball,  and  other  sports.  But  the  more 
I  thought  about  it,  the  more  it  made  sense 
to  me.  For  example;  If  you  turn  on  you  TV, 
what  are  the  chances  the  first  thing  you 
see  is  going  to  be  sports.  Also  statistics 
say  that  gyms  and  fitness  centers  are  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  businesses  in  the 
Nation.  Of  course  this  will  take  a  little 
time  and  some  serious  organization  of  the 
different  activities.  It  also  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  big  dilemas  of  prisoners 
is  a  lack  of  self  accomplishment,  self 
pride  and  self  worth,  which  all  create  an- 
xieties which  breeds  criminals.  Also  one 
thing  we  all  know  is  the  number  of  youths 
in  our  prison  population  is  an  absolute 
disgrace  to  our  Nation,  our  State,  and 
our  own  human  pride.  Some  thing  m.ust  be 
done  even  at  the  cost  of  putting  Warden 
Risley  and  the  rest  of  the  Staff  at  MSP  a- 
nd  the  rest  of  the  Prisons  around  the  cou- 
ntry out  of  a  job  by  giving  young  people 
something  else  to  do  in  their  spare  time 
besides  stealing  cars,  drinking  and  doing 
drugs,  etc..  Most  inmates  here  already  are 
or  when  they  leave  MSP  will  become  parents 
and  they  would  have  the  knowledge  to  help 
promote  sports  to  their  children.  After  a- 
11,  what  are  the  two  most  readily  availab- 
le high  paying  occupations  of  young  people 
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FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

today?  Playing  sports  and  selling  drugs. 
Which  would  you  rather  teach  your  kids.  I 
would  rather  teach  them  sports.  It  teaches 
them  respect,  fair  play  and  how  to  push  f- 
or  their  goals  later  on  in  life.  Myself  I 
have  realized  how  scholastics  and  weight 
training  go  Iiand  in  hand. 
It  is  a  matter  of  physics,  mathematics, 
science  and  nutrition.  The  desire  for  spo- 
rts achievements  have  pushed  me  into  the 
realm  of  writing  which  T  have  never  done 
before.  But  it  has  showed  me  that  T  can 
accomplish  most  anything  I  pursue.  It 
doesn'   mean  I  am  good  at  it,  but  at  least 
I  hav(  aquired  the  courgae  to  try.  J  thank 
the  A  ministration  for  the  opportunities 
they  lave  allowed  me  to  pursue,  I  also  th- 
ank my  scliool  teachers  that  are  helping 
me  with  my  ultimate  goals  in  life  and  the 
Recreation  Department  for  their  efforts  t- 
owards  the  entire  M.S. P.  Population.  I  es- 
pecially thank  the  Inmates  here  that  spend 
their  time  unselfishly  organizing  and  pro- 
moting the  Sports  activities  that  are  put 
on  here,  and  our  sponsors  who  put  their 
necks  on  the  line  for  us.  Thank  vou  All. 


BY  ERIC  SKARTVED 

You  meet  her  while  you're  out  with 
the  guys.  They  introduce  you  to  her.  After 
a  few  introductions,  she  lets  you  take  her 
home.  After  a  few  months  of  occasional  da- 
tes, she  says  she'd  like  to  move  into  your 
life.  You're  willing.  So  she  moves  in.  She 
is  a  bad  influence.  She  makes  you  miss  sc- 
hool or  work.  When  she  does  let  you  go, 
she  insists  she  come  with  you.  While  at 
school  or  work,  she  distracts  you.  She  do- 
esn't let  you  get  your  work  done.  You're 
too  busy  thinking  when  you  can  he   alone 
with  her  next.  Back  at  home  she  whispers 
that  your  parents  or  wife  "don't  know  nu- 
thin",  that  they  try  to  get  you  to  do  thi- 
ngs that  she  doesn't  want  you  to  do.  She 
makes  you  want  to  stay  home  with  her,  and 
she  doesn't  take  no  for  an  answer.  She'll 
nag  and  nag  and  bitch  and  moan  till  you 
finally  give  in.  She  takes  all  your  money, 
and  you  get  nothing  to  show  for  it.  Final- 
ly, you  wnat  to  get  rid  of  her,  but  she 
hangs  on  and  won't  let  go.  Soon  you're 
selling  stuff  to  get  money  for  her,  or  st- 


ealing stuff  for  her.  Anything  to  get  mon- 
ey for  her.  She  doesn't  care.  It's  your 
ass.  But  she  wants  your  soul.  And  when  you 
finally  have  had  enough,  you  notice  that 
most  of  your  friends  have  been  seeing  her 
too.  You're  not  jealous.  There's  plenty 
to  go  around.  Hell,  you'll  even  share.  It 
doesn't  matter.  They'll  share  too.  Some 
of  the  guys  haven't  quite  had  enough  of 
her.  Some  have  had  her  for  years.  Even  so- 
me girls  have  lived  with  her.  She  isn't  p- 
articular.  She's  an  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer. She'll  takc'em  young  or  old,  male 
or  female,  cuz  al!  she  wants  is  their  soul . 
Sometimes  she'll  introduce  you  to  her  fri- 
ends. They're  even  worse  than  her.  Some- 
times after  only  a  few  dates,  you're  taki- 
ng them  home  to  live  with  you.  They're  m- 
ore  strong-willed  and  treacherous  than  yo- 
ur first  lady.  She  is  like  a  kitten  compa- 
red to  these  tigers.  They  make  you  feel 
strong,  and  that  with  them  you  can  do  ev- 
erything better.  But  this  disillusionment 
only  lasts  awhile  —  till  she  shows  her    ' 
real  self.  Underneath  the  glitter  and  gl- 
amour and  the  "innes"  she's  an  ugly,  slit- 
hering, scaly  wench.  V.'ith  her  money  grubb- 
ing clav\'s  out,  she'll  even  make  you  pimp 
for  her  —  sell  her,  so  you  can  use  her. 

Hell,  you'll  even  sell  her  to  your  friend- 
s.  Who  cares?  As  long  as  you  can  use  her. 
Maybe,  if  you  can't  sell  her  or  steal  eno- 
ugh or  scrape  up  enough  money,  she'll  cut 
you  off.  Either  you  go  crazy,  or  you  could 
kill  yourself.  Maybe  you'll  kill  yourself 
just  to  get  away  from  her.  There's  only  0- 
ME  way  out  —  SEEK  HELP.  Talk  to  somebody 
who  is  a  professional.  They  can  help.  For 
this  lady  and  her  friends  are  not  immorta- 
1.  They  are  Mary  Jane,  Miss  Cocaine,  Judy 
Ludes,  and  Old  Lady  Speed.  Oh,  of  course 
there's  Harriett  Horse  (a  heroine).  These 
are  the  ladles  of  the  night.  Bet  you  wish 
you'd  never  met  them,  huh? 


INDUSTy^IAL  A'?TS 

p.asic  Metal  should  provide  experience  in 
the  sh.  ;  practices  to  allow  a  person  to 
work  in  the  Metals  trade.  Hydraulics  will 
inform  a  person  about  the  components  used 
in  every  hydraulic  application  and  allow 
him  to  design,  build,  operate,  and  repair 
all  types  of  hydarulic  systems. 

I  recommend  these  classes  to  anyone 
that  wants  to  benefit  himself  while  having 
to  do  time  here. 
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